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OCCASIONAL SERMON, 

Delivered before the U. States’ General Convention 
of Universalists, held in Boston, Sept. 17, 1845. 
BY REV. E, H. CHAPIN. 

** What lack I yet ???’—Marr. xix. 20, 

All attainment results from a sense of imper- 
fection, coupled with earnest desire. The Arts 
that have exalted and blessed humanity—the Dis- 
coveries that have enlarged its knowledge—have 
originated in dissatisfaction and in want. ‘ Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” The degrees 
of civilation have been evolved by the pressure 
of circumstances. Truth, however near us, is 
veiled; only the inquiring mind penetrates its 
mystery — and, therefore, intellectual progress 
keeps pace with intellectual aspiration. The ig- 
norant and the thoughtless are contented with 
their position. The persevering toiler, the hum- 
ble yet restless explorer, looking out from the 
shore where he seems but a collector of pebbles, 
discerns the new lights that break in upon the in- 
finite Realty, and gathers the rich treasures that 
flow to his feet. The more he aspires the more 
he receives; while his unsatisfied capacity and 
his intense desire, beating against their present 
limits, prophesy immortality. 

It is thus with spiritual affairs. The sensual, 
the sluggish, the self-righteous, make no progress; 
for they have no desire for improvement, and in- 
deed no conception of it. But they who are 
alive to their deepest interests--who are con- 
vinced of the necessity for moral and religious 
growth, and are anxious for it; not in the vain 
confidence that their attainments are perfect, but 
with a deep sense of want and an earnest aspira- 
tion for something better, will often, yea, con- 
stantly, ask the question which the young man ad- 
dressed to our Savior—'* What lack Iyel?” Such 
a question, in such a spirit, is always a sign of pro- 
mise, of internal life and vigor, and of higher good. 

As with individuals, my friends, so with associ- 
ations—so with any religious denomination. It is 
not improbable that every sect has its mission. It 
forms around some unknown or neglected idea, 
and exhibits, defends, and propagates it. In the 
earlier stages of its movement, it may be carried 
forward by the force of new truth and of earnest 
conviction. But its developing relations demand 
progressive methuds of action. There comes a 
period when, as an ifitegral part of that great or- 


~ ganism by which the kingdom of Heaven is ad- 


vanced in the earth, it is called to work out not 
only the interests of a sect, but the broader inte- 
rests of humanity, of religion, of God. A period 
when its internal life becomes more important 
than its numerical extension. When it must ex- 
hibit something more than the destructive talent 
that demolishes error; namely, a constructive 
power that establishes nobler and higher truth; a 
spiritual force operating upon the world—opera- 
ting upon icdividual hearts. 

Permit me, my brethren, to employ the present 
opportunity which you have afforded me, in con- 
sidering a few answers to the question which 
forms my text. I have chosen this course, not 
because I overlook past good or present attain- 
ments, but because I deem that, upon this occa- 
sion, provident forethought may be more benefi- 
cial than mere congratulation. And if I, per- 
chance, should speak upon any point in a style 
that you may deem unwarranted by my age or my 


experience, 1 must plead! the authority of the of- 


fice to, which you have elected me. 

‘* What lack I yet?’ Three answers to this sim- 
ple question, will form the body of the present 
discourse; and those answers are—Education— 
Individualism— Spirituality. To the consideration 
of these I:now pass. 


1, We need Epucarion. Of course, I mean 
clerical education—that kind of education which 
is peculiarly connected with the true progress of 
the denomination. ‘‘ True religion,” says Spurz- 
heim, ‘‘ is central truth.” And all knowledge, in 
my estimation, should be gathered around it. The 
primitive propagation of the Gospel was nota 
work of this world’s wisdom. The words of its 
early teachers dropped not in classic purity from 
their hps. No polished, artificial rhetoric runs 
through their simple narratives. They drew no 
aid from profane learning, they let alone Delphos 
its subtle imposture, nor moistened their lips with 
the bright waters of Helicon. But a Power kin- 
died within them, mightier than the strength of 
human learning—more vita! than all the ancient 
philosophers, What needed they of written scroll 
or disciplined intellect? They spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost—cloven tongues, 
as of fire, hovered over them. God, in effecting 
his designs, employs means, and those means are 
always adapted to circumstances, And surely 
this ordering of the matter in its earlier stages, 
denotes Infinite Wisdom, and proves the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel. Had it originated among 
scholars, had it been disseminated by the efforts 
of philosophy, it would have appeared like the 
systems of Plato, or Aristotle, or Epicurus; and 
its ‘success would have been attributed to erudi- 
tion and eloquence. But the poor, and the de- 
spised of this world were its earliest mission- 
aries. From minds uaeducated, in the human 
sense, flashed out the brightness of the new Rev- 
elation. And over the wisdom of all the schools 
that simple Revelation triumphed. 


But, I repeat, God always adapts means to cir- 
cumstances. Even. in the midst of the .apostolic. 
age, evidently in respeett to new relations, new 
men, men of lofty and varied acquirements, were 
selected as companions of the Gospel. When 
from the miracle-guided Jew, the doctrine of Je- 
sus and the resurrection, went out among those 
who toiled in profound philosophy, and entrench- 
ed themselves in dialectic skill,who had penetrated 
the mysteries and grappled the abstract truth; 
when the Stoic and the Epicurean were to be con- 
verted; when it was required that the refinement 
of Athens and the voluptuousness of Corinth, 
should be dissolved in Christian love and faith, 
and the altar to ‘the unknown God” kindle with 
the fire of true worship; then were chosen such 
men as Paul, learned at the feet of Gamaliel; and 
Apollos, an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
Scriptures, 

But who, at the preseat day, assumes to stand 
in the position of the primitive Teachers of the 
Gospel? Who feels his commission breathed di- 





rectly upon him in supernatpral wisdom, or be-| 
holds its promige,in cloyen tongues as of fire?— 
Once more, I say, God adapts means. to circum- 
stances, The circumstances havechanged, We 
trust that now, as, of old, the Holy Spirit oper- 
ates. That it seconds the man’s effort, an- 
swers the good man’s prayes, and aids him in his 


labors of righteousness, e know that even 
now the noblest wisdom, the hest knowledge of 


all, is that of @ pure, earmest, loving heart,— 
There is a knowledge in which man grows as he 
truly grows in religion. harmony without re- 
sponds to harmony within. he good man alone 

God 





reads the wisd.m printed me and flower, 
has made the sea, a great organ, whose pedals 
and stops are in the hearts of the earth; only the 
good man’s soul discerns jts. melody. He bas 
made the rainbow, beautiful to the eyes of a little 
child, but only faith and love can interpret its 





tread them. He has given us, best of all, the di- 
vine life of Christ, only the Christ-like soul, shall 
understand it and live it. Here are sourcés of 
knowledge, here is power richer than any other, 
which the ignoraat may possess, and the wise be 
ignorant of. 

But there are a knowledge and a power essen- 
tial to the minister of the Gospel at the presefit 
day, which can only be attained by study—by 
earnest and diligent effort. They come not ag in- 
spiration came of old; they are not given direct 
from heaven like the power of miracle. Circuti- 
stances have changed, and God has changed the 
means. Philology supplies the place of the gift 
of tongues; and the printing press, causes every 
nation to see and hear in its own language. In- 
stead of the mysterious faculty that called the 
dead to life, and healed the withered limb, history 
summons around the Gospel the accumulating 
witnesses of ages. A true and reverent philoso- 
phy points to the eternal evidence that lives ia 
the human heart. And science, the interpreter of 
** the elder Scripture,” from the starred scroll of 
heaven, from the sun-written sea, and the eld- 
quent earth, reads lessons that corroborate those 
taught on the slope of the mountain, and on the 
shores of Genesaret. 


They, then, who rejoice and despise the aid of 
learning, because the apostles established the 
Gospel not with human wisdom but against it ra- 
ther, are as literal and as fantastic in their inter- 
pretation, as they who would assume the garb, or 
adopt the precise manners of those primitive 
teachers. ‘They must then re-cast the features of 
the nineteenth century in the mould of the first. 
They must take Christianity back to the uppe 
room in Jerusalem ard to the hou ort 2 
they must stand close to the open sepulchre of 
Christ and the fresh miracle of his resurrection; 
and correborate what they have seen and heard, 
by signs, and wondrous works,*of more than hu- 
man. skill. 


For the preacher of the present age there is 
only the alternative of employing the means that 
lie at hand-~means adapted to circumstances. 
He needs all the advantages that the best educa- 
tion can afford him. For what are the purposes 
of his preaching, and what is his position? If 
he be a true man, he aims to produce faith in the 
Gospel, and obedience to its requirements. He 
aims to enlighten conscience, purify motives, and 
eularge the sphere of religious thought and. life. 
He aims to do this as an agent, of course—asa 
means through which higher agencies act—yet 
as an agent occupying an efficient and responsi- 
ble station. He is an illustrator, enforcer, orator 
of great truths, which men need constantly to 
see and be impressed with;—truths which elevate 
humanity, draw out its highest faculties, and lead 
it to perfection. In order to fully accomplish his 
work, then, the preacher must héld a treasury of 
knowledge, from which he can bring forth things 
new and old. He must be original, he must have 
enlarged conceptions of things, must not tread 
merely an old, beaten track, must go out of it and 
exhibit all the wonders and works of God in Na- 
ture and in Revelation—pour light from a thou- 
sand sources upon the incentives to religious ae- 
tion; and here, in this thronged, busy maze of 
haman life, where immortal souls are struggling, 
where conscience grapples with temptation and 
battles for momentous issues; perilled, tried, every 
hour; requiring light for every step; here does be 
need to utter his teachings, his exhortations, his 
warnings. The teacher of the human heart, t 
is his designation, that is his office; and w 
wot perceive that he must be a man “‘ 















Jroceur He has made the olden ladders, 
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Tthroueh. infinity: only the purified spirit shall 








furnished unto every good work?” 
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he must have, either natural or supernatural, 
It is the requirement at the present day. , 


The preacher must be furnished, moreover, to 
meet not only these demands that are the same in 
all ages, but also the specific requirements of the 
present age—an age of expansive, various and 
searching thought, combining much that_ is pro- 
found and true, with much that is superficial and 
false; each requiring the discriminating attention 
of the preacher, Great questions are stirring 
that demand deep study and, varied learning— 
questions which that denomination that would 
maintain its influence and serve the truth, must 
answer through its organs: questions not merely 
upon sectarian points of theology, but» ques- 
tions that pierce to the very, foundations of sects, 
and of theology itself, The great battle of Pro- 
testism is to be resumed. The argument for 
Christianity is to be discussed on premises more 
vital than ever before. The preacher of the Gos- 
pel cannot rest his cause to-day, upon any ground 
of formal or conventiontial prejudice. He must 
surrender all such helps—he must. meet, and I re- 
joice that it is so, he must meet the opposition to 
Christianity face to face in the open field of free, 
Manly discussion. And much of the unbelief of our 
day is sincere. It springs not from hostility to reli- 
gious faith, but from an earnest craving after re- 
ligious faith. In the agony of its desolate scepti- 
cism it cries out—as from the gloom of a sepul- 
chre whence the stone has not been rolled away, 
for the light it cannot see. There is, too, a form 
of unbelief, as many term it, that springs from a 
profound spiritualism, which in its distaste for the 
letter, attacks not merely the sanctities of ortho- 
dox credence, but almost or quite assails the fun- 
damental stand-point of Christianity itself. And 
the questions raised from this quarter, serious 
and important, must all be discussed. And, 
again, there are those who wearied and dissatisfied 
with popular dogmas, reject with the false forms 
the essence of the Gospel, and these the minister 
ef a more liberal faith must meet and instruct. 

’ Said I not truly, then, that the preacher of our 
day, needs all the advantages that the best educa- 
tion can afford him? Encountering this all-search- 
ing, all grasping spirit of investigation that char- 
acterizes the nineteenth century; encountering 
these various wants that are opening and appeal- 
ing around him, ig he not greatly lacking, who is 
not well furnished with knowledge for conquest, 
for defence, and for supply? He cannot rely 
merely upon the dignity of his office, and the sa- 
eredness of his truth. He must go into the field 
a ready-armed and vigorous man—if he would be, 
ordo much for God and for humanity. ‘The 
clergy,” says a writer, ‘‘the clergy can never 

ain enjoy advantages which they have possess- 


, as an order; their mere professional influence | 


kas forever past away. The warrior, the priest, 
the merchant, having had their day, must hand 
over their influence to the man of great intellectu- 
al and moral power...... Those who elabo- 
Tate new thoughts, and shower them on the under- 
standings of wankind,—those who dart a ray of 
discovery into some unexplored recess of God's 
ereation,—those who by profound converse with 
their own affections win power over others, and 
Jearn to sculpture forth in visible language the 
' wiewless emotiops of the mind,—those who, can 
‘well persuade the reason, and powerfully stir the 
general symthathies, and quicken the virtuous ef- 
forts, and freshen the immortal hopes of men,— 
will be thought to perform the highest office, and 
wield the most beneficial power for our race. Into 
this class must Christian ministers throw them- 
selves; on these qualifications for influence must 
they rely. The artificial associations with their 
office, which gave them, till even recent tinies, a 
preternatural position above other men, have disap- 
peared. The tide of conventional power has ebb- 
ed from them, and left them on the common strand 
of humanity, and they must trust to the recognized 
means of human persuasion, to the natural ener- 
gy of their own faculties, the resources of their 

own knowledge, the glow of their own affections.” 
| + Mertineau. This is stated strongly—some may 
' Genfe tod" strongly, but it shows us the thought 


a 
and tendency of the 
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respecting the Christian 

ws us the resout jes of shat minis- 
ed to the’ age—it shows us that the 
clerical name and function will no more justify 
ignorance or inanity, than moral obliquity or inde- 
corum., . 

I know there are anxious and faithful hearts 
who fear lest human learning should eat out the 
life of devotion, and kill religion at the very core; 
who fear that instead of sitting at the feet of 
Christ, men will wander along the dubious paths 
of their own invention, or poise the truth on the 
hair-lines of their attenuated speculation, and beat 
about in the mints of vain philosophy. These are 
not ungrounded fears. Learning and philosophy 
have too often lost the life of religion in their pur- 
suit. But for this as for all things else, there are 
the use und the abuse. There is a seeking of 
knowledge for high and noble ends; there isa 
point of elevation where the religious and the in- 
tellectual life blend and kindle together, soaring to 
all the heights and exploring al! deptsh; and there 
is **a little learning that is a dangerous thing”— 
totruth and to the soul. For such we should 
breathe the noble prayer of Lord Bacon—‘ This 
also we humbly and earnestly beg; that human 
things may not prejudice such as are divine; nei- 
ther that from the unlocking of the gates of sense, 
and the kindling of a greater natural light, any- 
thing may arise of incredulity or intellectual 
night towards divine mysteries, but rather that 
by our minds thoroughly purged and cleansed 
from fancy an vanity, and yet subject and perfect- 
ly given up to the Divine Oracles, there may be 
given unto “* faith the things that are faith’s.” 

But, say others again, ‘‘ The Bible, the Bible, 
isthe minister’s text book—it is all he needs.” 
True; it is his text-book, the great Record of 
Christ and immortality. But what isthe Bible? Do 
not many have very vague and erroneous notions 
respecting it? It is not true that the superficial and 
unlettered can understand it all. Look at the eb- 
ullitions of fanaticism and imposture that have fol- 
lowed the attempt. The magnificent and sublime 
images of prophecy perverted to sensual and tri- 
vial occasions—the language of oriental speech 
used to horrid effect—the close reasoning and in- 
tricate style of Paul applied to every circumstance 
and to every creed. [solated verses made the 
bases of sects, and a play upon words the source 
of doctrines. Composed of different books, writ- 
ten in different ages, bearing the mark of changes 
that time has wrought upon the human race, some 
intended for local, some for most comprehensive 
purposes, some addressed to particular individuals, 
some to particular Churches, some to the Chris- 
tian world at large; it requires all the research of 
the scholar, all the reasoning of the philosopher, 
all the skill of the interpreter, and all the compre- 
hensive sympathy of the poet, joined to the devo- 
tion of the Christian, to make plain all the truths 
written between its lids. Manners, customs, idioms, 
history, poetry, all these must be known in order 
rightly to understand the Bible. True,there is much 
that can be understood by the unlettered mind— 
by the little child—by the simple. And these, let 
us be thankful, are practical and devotional pro- 
tions of Scripture. But even these seem to deep- 
en and broaden and glow with a richer light, as 
we come to them with faculties more and more 
instructed. Nor can we complain of this fact any 
more than we can complaia that those Scriptures 
are unknown to millions—that they were original- 
ly shrouded in Hebrew and in Greek—where they 
would have remained had there not been those 
who knew the use of learning, and its intimate con- 
nection with the interests of religion. 


You may accuse me of dwelling too long upon 
truths that too many are trite and self-evident, but 
I think that the discussion which I have given 
them is demanded by the circumstances of our 
denomination. If I mistake not, there are those 
among us who are opposed to a systematic, min- 
isterial education; or if this be not so, certainly 
the great mass of our denomination needs to be 
aroused to action upon this subject; and I have 


el _— 


grok fon an-sdpopied ministry. The time'y 

ripe, fully’ ripe for action. We need not, we 

ought not to shrink from an expression of the 

fact, that we are sadly in want of a higher intel- 

lectual cultire,” Our Societies call for “educated 

men—the mind of the age demands them. Edu- 

cated, | mean, not merely in learning of books, 

but ‘in discipline of mind—in. free -and original 

thought, in matter and in manner. We_ need to 

cherish the interests of collegiate and theological 

education: Theology, what is it, in its primary, 

its essential meaning? A discourse, a reasoning 
concerning God. I like old Hooker’s definition 
of it: ‘‘ The whole drift of the Scriptures of God,” 
says he, ‘‘ what is it but to teach theology? The- 
ology, what, is it but the science of things divine?” 
And | like Locke’s definition. still better: ‘‘ I mean 
theology,” says he, ‘‘ which, containing the knowl- 
edge of God and his creatures, our duty to. Him 
and our fellow-creatures, and a view of our pres- 
ent.and. future.state, is the comprehension of all 
other knowledge directed to ils true end; that is, the 
honor and veneration of God, and the happiness 
of mankind,” In. this noble and free definition 
of the term ‘‘ theology,” not us the study. of mere 
dogmas and technicalities, but as ‘‘the compre- 
tiension of all other knowledge directed to its 
true end,” in this definition of it do 1 say that we 
need to cherish the interests of theological edu- 
cation among us; and of all true intellectual cul- 
ture. Our want of it is too palpable to re- 
quire discussion. And this is no disparagement 
of past efforts, or of any among us whose merits 
contradict the remark. It is a general observa- 
tion, haviag its exceptions. I say, it is. no .dis- 
paragement of the past. It is a simple fact appli- 
cable to the present, and having a bearing upon 
the future. Those rare and original men who are 
passing away cannot be imitated, The circum- 
stances with which they labored are passing with 
them. New circumstances. require new means. 
Those means are growing up for us. An Insti- 
tution already flourishing, in a neighboring State, 
requires only that we waive all local prelerences, 
that we recognize the want of an educated minis- 
try; that we act upon that fact, and the want will 
be supplied. But 1 have detained you long upon 
a single point in my discourse, I shall pass over 
those that remain more briefly, 

I]. Another answer to the question in our text, 
‘* What lack I yet?” is Inpivipvatism. Individ- 
ualism! I mean by this the action of an inde- 
pendent mind, standing out in relief from the 
back-ground of sect, and the relations of party, 
and seeking for truth as it breaks in from all 
quarters of the intellectual and moral universe. 
There are, and always have been, some such men. 
Jesus designated them in his sublime answer to 
Pilate: ‘*To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came | into the world, that 1 should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice.” ‘'Every one that is of 
the truth!” To allsuch he confidently left his 
claims. He felt that from the Pharisee, or Sad- 
ducee, the Jew or the Gentile, wedded to preju- 
dice, entangled in sectarian interests, bigotted 
and proud in opinion, he could expect no justice. 
But they who were of the truth, and that alone, he 
knew would, in that age, and in all ages, hear and 
believe him. And it is a noble testimony for Je- 
sus, that he thus calmly left his doctrine, to attract 
inevitably, by its own intrinsic value, all true 
minds unto it. 

Now Romanism produced unily. Thought might 
play upon a free axis but must not radiate beyond 
a certain circumference. Opinions might heave 
and agitate as they would, but must not rise above 
a given level, nor break the monotony of the Ca- 
tholic faith, The spontaneous heresies of the m- 
dividual soul, the results of too-curious specula- 
tion, the murmurings of premature dissent, were 
hushed and decided by ‘the awful voice of author- 
ity, the authority of the Church. There was 
unity, then; at least, an apparent unity. What 
ever disagreements there may have been below, 
upon the surface they were amalgamated ‘and in- 
crusted into one. , an eres ee 











spoken in order to excite a result better than a 
there vague assent to the importance and the ne- 
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Protestantism produced diversity. “Ale ito advent 
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that shell of apparent, unity beaved assunder, and 
was shattered tate “fhagtiente, Speeulations long 
nt up burst from countless sources, and assumed 
imtunierable shapes. Men ‘rallied around, this or 
that idea, and parties were ‘organized. The great 
mass was in a whirl, and at every new revolution, 
like the sun in the nebular hypothesis, ejected a new 
planet, which, internally convulsing, in turn threw 
off its minor fragments. ‘The battle of the sects be- 
gan. A battle which, with divisions and subdivis- 
ions, with zeal and with acrimony, is carried on to 
this day. : 
But there is, my friends, a better form of Christian- 
ity than Romanism or Protestantism. It is _Individ- 
ualism. It is the Jast result of Christian freedom, 
‘and of the noblest, severest discipline of the soul. 
It springs from evclusive loyalty to the truth; because 
truth is something that each must seek for himself.— 
He must rely upon his own powers, aided by God 
only. He must make his own investigations. He 
must think his own thoughts and not merely the 
thoughts of his sect. He must recognize that the in- 
terests of truth are higher than the interests of party. 
This course of action will naturally cause him to 
stand out by himself, and bear the impress of pecu- 
liarity, even while he may link his sympathies with 
a sect, and unite his action with it upon many points. 


You will not understand me as recommending a | 


spirit which affects peculiarity—which looks around 
tor something only novel and startling—which, in or- 
der to show its contempt for authority and for that 
which to others is most venerable, studies -how it 
may express the most shocking sentiments in the 
roughest way, and deserving not even the credit of 
patient toil and original research, snatches its dog- 
mas at second-hand, and throws out by impulse the 
unassimilated mass, with the mark of anether not 
half effaced from it. 

‘True individualism is reverent, cautious, slow to 
speak, apt to hear and to inquire.—And yet it is al- 
ways independent, and peculiar. He who is true to 
his individuality, is as jealous of the influence of sec- 
tarisin, as of the assumptions of Romanism. If the 
one represses free thought, the other embarrasses it. 
Most of the sects have exerted an authority as im- 
perative and dogmatic as Popery itself. But even in 
the tnore liberal denominations, sectarism may and 
does wield a pernicious influence. The individual 
has taken ‘his position, has signified bis decision upon 
the great questions that divide the Christian world— 
his reputation for consisteney is at stake, there is 
around him a spirit of party, that bears upou him 


and decides and constrains, with a force as strict and | 


severe as that of creed or council. All these con- 
siderations compromise the individual to the party, 
and paralyze his sense of allegiance to the simple 
truth—Jull within him the suspicion that he may not 
yet possess afl truth, or have viewed every sicle of it. 
This is not a favorable atmosphere for freedom of 
mind, or its clear sense of responsibility to God and 
to itself. 

Let it not be understood that I speak against le- 
gitimate sectarism. So far as a man believes the 
progress of truth to be identical with the trinmph of 
a denominational interest, he is bound to be sectari- 
an. But while he maintains this proposition in_ his 
mind, joined with it, paramount to it, let him hold 
another proposition, viz: ‘truth before sect. before 
interest, before prejudice or pride of opinion! For 
each one of us is an independent tnind, directly in 
contact with the realities of God, endowed with the 
sovreignty of thought, and the immunity of the uni- 
vere. Shall we read only with Newton’s eyes? shall 





I have yet to learn that the excellence of any creed 
necessarily prevents its advocates being bigots. We 
should beware how we exalt seet. before truth— 
we should beware of any federated powerthat may 
have the tendency to cramp individualism. But we 
should not occupy merely a negative position in. the 
matter, We should develope and nourish a free in- 
dividualism, ‘That party whose central principtes 
shall be so alive with Christian liberty as to produce 
this result, wiil. be the best entitled to the terms Uni- 
versal and Catholic. Universal, because it places 
itself in a condition to receive all truth. Catholic, 
because it recognizes the good that there is in others 
and there grows up a liberal sympathy between those 
whose call are solely truth and righteousness, which 
links them with stronger bonds than the decrees. of 
authority; or than identity of opinion. Away with 
the idea, that such freedom induces self-conceit, and 
pride of opinion, which narrow the soul and darken 
the truth. If f should seek for charity, it would not 
be from the ignorant bigot who says it is rash to en- 
quire, who says | know | am right; but from him 
who has wept and prayed in the difficulties of re- 
search, and watered the rugged path with his tears. 
He can pity my fallibility because he too was long 
inthe mazes of error befure he reached the su- 
premacy of truth. And were Ito seek for humility, 
it would not be of the sciolist vain over his pebble or 
his plant; but of him whose knowledge is the broad- 
est; who, step by step, has climbed those keen al- 
pine heights of wisdom. He must be humble, for, 
| looking, off, he sees not the dead wall that seems to 
line our vision—but a universe, in which break- 
| waves of being without av echo, and around which 
| hangs the awful darkness that conceals the springs of 
|nature and the mysteries of God! 
| And away, too, with the idea that individualism 
|induces schisms and divisions.—It insures the true 
|unity, the only unity that Christ contemplated—not 
jthat of faith, but of life, of disposition—‘the unity of 
ithe spirit in the bond of peate’—a unity that har- 
jmonized in the light of the cross, the fervent 
Peter, the loving John, and the hervic Paul. 
| This separates from the congealed mass of error,and 
| prejudice, and pride, those tragments of truth that 
| have been tossed about on the billowy contentions of 
j}ages, and unites them and builds them up into the 
| great Church universal—where meet the good and 
| the true of all sects—alike, because they bear the 
|image of Jesus—united, because they ure all of the 
jtruth.? This is Catholicism: this is Protestantism: 
| this is Universalism. 
| III, Another want remains to be considered, and 
| that is Sprrituatity.. My own inclination and the 
| importance of the subject urge me to say much upon 
| this point. But time admonishes me to be brief. 
| And the importance of the subject furnishes an ex- 
|cuse fur such brevity. It is too plain and too great a 
| subject to require labored discussion. Spirituality! 
{ mean by thistrue Religious Life. ‘The establish- 
| ment and growth of Righteousness in the individual 
jsoul. ‘The love and assimilation unto ourselves of 
| those principles which are based on the sanctions of 
| God—the eternal Good and Right; when we seek no 
}evasion of the strict law of rectitude, observe its 
| spirté under all conditions, and feel that it is violat- 
|ed in the least as in the greatest infraction. 1! mean 
| by spirituality something higher even than this. It 
| blends with the true morality—the true piety. It is 
ja life hid with Christ in God—a life that is drawn 
| frow invisible sources by living communion with the 
| Highest—a life whose view is cotnprehensive and 
| whose obedience is holy. I mean a life, broad,deep, 





than doctrine, itis certain you cannot have right- 
eousness without doctrine; any more than you can 
have effect without cause, Still, that religious re- 
form which only unhinges faith, and throws men in- 
to a negative position or upon the mere ground of 
attack; that only excites antagonism to certain 

creeds, and ‘purges the abused eyesight of men from 

certain errors, has done but, little in establishing. 
God’s kingdom upon the earth, That kingdom ‘is 
righteousness, and peace, and juy in the Holy Ghost.’ 

These are the tevants of individual souls—these are 

the fruits of individual righteousness. In the regen- 
eration of individual souls, then is that kingdom to 

be founded and built up. Our field is the world, and 
yet there is a world in every human soul, to be ex- 

plored, purified and redeemed, . There is the central 

point where truth must rest its practical axis—in 

those floods of passion, in those awful depths of sin, 

among those half-kindled, half-quenched aspirations, 

those capacities. glorious and immortal, those coiled 

motives, those subtle deceits, those,contending affec- 
tions, there is to be the great effort, to draw out, to 

develope, to harmonize, to regenerate. It is, then, 

a favorable sign when a denomination begins to use 

the means of practical and personal religion; to set 
more and more value upon them, giving them seri- 
ous and zealous attention, Although there is a time 
in its earlier progress, when from the necessity of 
the case its energies ure almost entirely absorbed in 
controversy, yet this exclusively salient. position is 
unfavorable to spirituality. But if that denomina- 
tion has true life in it, it will soon manifest spiritual 
tendencies, and the value of its doctrines will come 

to be estimated by their influence upon character 
and upon life. ‘Then something more is demanded 
than the tactics of theological warfare—than freedom 
from error, antagonism and anti-orthodoxy. ‘Then 
the best products are pure, and righteous, andChrist- 
like souls. 

Our own denomination has manifested a great and 
favorable movement in the direction towards spirit- 
ualism, within a few years. A more reverent, and 
serious, and devout spirit bas fallen upon it. The 
culture of personal religion among us is more evi- 
dent. Yet much ueeds to be done. We require an 
organization, which, while it shall be jealously kept 
from undue power and interference, shall at least 
secure the purity of our members, and especially 
guard the door of the fold and the table of the Lord 
from the irreligioos and the unfit. We need a more 
careful discipline in our Churches: but most impor- 
tant because most effectual of all, a deeper, closer 
application of Christ’s spirit to the individual heart-— 
with prayerful, loving, patient effort. 

Bet alas! with us and with all Christendom, how 
little 1s there of Christ, compared with what should 
he! . See men live on dry formalities, on husky 
creeds, on punctilious observances, on sectarian 
names, rather than on that which alone is life and 
power. Consider the bad spirit, and the unworthy 
deeds which pass under the Christian name,—the in- 
| consistencies of faith and life—the asperity of reli- 
gious disputes, the low ideas of right, and worse 
than all, that central selfishness from which diverg- 
es so many gross, and wide-extended wrongs! 

But a conviction seemed to be springign up among 
men which will “try the spirits’—a conviction 
that if there is any peculiarity in Christianity it con- 
sists in its purifying, healing, regenerating power, 
and not merely its articles of faith—in its elementa- 
ry force as a life, and not its mere excellence as a 
theory. Other systems have presented forms of doc- 
trine, and maxims for action, but Christianity must, 


we reason merely by Bacon’s method? shall we rest | loving—pure within as the river of Heaven, reflect-| and if it is from Heaven, does excel these, uot only 


satisfied upon Luther’s conclusions? Lo! we live 
in the same world that they inhabited. The same 
royalty of thought is our’s. To usis given an en- 
trance intathe same wide empire of reality. The 
same voices speak to us. The same eternal truths 
shine ito our souls. Wecan lay our hands upon 
the same solid facts and say, ‘We know ye? 
should ever maintain and vindieate this independ- 
ence of thought. We may not be able to obtain ail 
truth at first band, but it should he in us the result 


ling all heaven’s realities.—And yet a life active, full 
| of blessed deeds and grand endeavors. No indolent 
| quietisin, uo asceticism, from which a true spiritual- 
jity differs as Christ differs from Simon Stylities. 1 
mean no ignorant fanaticism, narrow and rapid run- 
| ning to exhaustion. Buta spirituality that is com- 


| blends knowledge and piety, that is not so volatile as 
| 


| to escape at the first contact with wordly circuimstan- 
jces, but draws from them and gives to them a_ puri 


in degree but in kind; not merely in truths for the 
intellect, but in power for the heart—a living power 
|to move upon and change the more? life of the world. 
| ‘This power Christianity does porsess, and they whe 
jexhibit it in their own lives, and exert it in their own 
|conduet, are Christians. I know not but the time 





We _| patible with the noblest tone of social feeling, that) will soon come, when as with the hammer aud the 


fire, our existing sectarisms shall be broken up and 
melted, their truth and error fased together, and fram 
ithe trial shall come forth purified and consolidated, 


of original conviction, not of hereditary faith or sec-| fying and hallowing efficacy. That finds in its high- | those whose claims are not, that they are of Paul, or 


tarian acquiescence, The conviction of an original 
independent mind! How grandly. it shone in the 
great Reformer! I see him now in that august as- 
sembly, standing up before princes and nobles, pre- 
Jates and atnbassadors. And I feel how much strong- 
er than the banded legions of the mighty, than the 
decrees of kings, is one free, earnest soul, as he ut- 
ters those words which shall move a hundred gener- 
ations—‘Here stand I—I cannot otherwise—God help 
me>: 

In saying that we lack this true individualism, | 
do not imply that we are in a uliar case.— 
As with others, so with us. ‘here is to some ex- 
tant among us, it is to oe a narrow, 
sectarian spirit—the spirit of mere ism—too much 
stress upon fixed forms of thought and expression— 
ap undue to the old and the established 


je 


est knowledge its warmest element of devotion—that 
in exercising reason approaches nearer to its Source, 
and discerns in this gross and palpable universe a 
veil iduminated by eterna) realities. That lives in 
close communion with God in order that it muy act 
—that acts in order to gain closer communion. 
Whose secret retirement is populous with blessed 
visitations—whose most crowded intercourse allows 
the happiest seclusion, Thisis the union of faith 
and works. This is the reconciliation of time with 
eternity. ‘To live thus is Christ—to die thus is gain. 
This is the kingdom of God within us. 

Now all truth and all effort, all denominational ac- 
tion, all appliances—education, individualism, intel- 
lectual and moral culture, are valuable only as they 
orton in theie ultimate result, this spirituality. 





hatever may be said about righteousness rather | 


Apollos, or Cephas, but of Christ—a claim sealed 
and attested by their spirituality. 

‘Thus, my friends, have I fulfilled the plan which 4 
laid ont for this dise ourse. In those three elements— 
Education, Indivitivalism, Spirituality, you have the 
springs of truth, freedom & holiness, the motto of alt 
traly liberal Cheistianity, the objects of all noble and 
righteous effort, Seeking these they shall he found, 
and being found, what higher ends can be attained? 
What lack we yet? 

And as to those great ideas that are to be associat- 
ed with these, look not for their advancement mere- 
ie the’progress of a sect—or in numerical increase. 

Seek thein in the spirit of the age, in the softening 
lineaments of sterner creeds, in the ral convic- 
tions of avancing humanity, in the diffusion of nobler 
(Coheluded on the 111th page.) 























(Orgrnal.) 
Grafton Association. 

This body body of Universalists convened at N. 
Lyman, at the house of A. Mason, on Wednesday 
morning, Oct. Ist, 1845. 

‘The Council was called to order by Br. S. A. John- 
sot, and organized in the choice of Dr. S. R. Hum- 
phirey, Moderator, and Br. A. R. Abbott, Clerk. 

nited in prayer with Br. J. W. Hanson. = 

B. S. A. Johnson tendered to the council his resig- 
nation of the office of Standing Clerk, which was 
accepted, and a vote of thanks passed for the able 
and faithful manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of the office. 

Chose Br. A. R. Abbott, Standing Clerk. 

Chose Brs. J. W. Hanson, A. Scott and A. R. Ab- 
bott, a committee to nominate Lay Delegates to the 
next State Convention. 

Br. J. Buffum presented the request of the Becond 
Universalist Society in Lyman for the fellowship of 
this Association. 

Voted, tofgrant the request of said Society. 

The committee on the nomination of Lay Dele- 
gates reported as follows, viz: 

Thos. Whipple, Esq., Wentworth; Robert Morse, 
W. Rumney; —. Josselyn, Esq., Orford; D. Smith, 
Warren; J. P. Carr, Enfield; S. E. Sturtevant, Ha- 
verhill; Capt. J. Fifield, Bath; Geo. Witherell, Ly 
man; A. Douglass, Hanover; W. R. Eldridge, Leb- 
enon; T. R. Siuiphrey, Thornton; B. Moutton, E. 


Chose Brs. J. Buffum, J. Wilcomb and J. W. 
Hanson, a committee to consider the propriety of al- 
tering the time of meeting of this Association. 

Chose Br. Scott, a committee on adjournment. 

Brs. Scott and Humphry were ch ac 
tée to nominate an Occasional Preacher. Adjourn- 
ed to 8 o’clock Thursday morning. 

Tuvrspay Mornina, 8 o’clock.—The committee 
on the nomination of an Occasional Preacher, re- 
ported Br. J. Phelps, with power to appoint a sub- 
stitute; which report was accepted and adopted. 

The committee on the alteration of the time of 
meeting, reported that it is expedient to change the 
time for the meeting of this Association from the Ist 
Wednesday and following Thursday in October, to 
the Ist Wednesday and following ‘Thursday in Sept. 

Voted to accept and adopt the report. 

The following resolutions, offered by Br. J. W. 
Hanson, were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, In a part of our land, human beings are 
held in bondage, in opposition to the spirit of the 
Gospel, and those who profess a belief in the Uni- 
versal brotherhood of Man are sometimes found dis- 
regarding human rights; therefore, 

esolved, That, affectionately, but earnestly, we 
urge upon professed Universalists the inconsistency 
of such conduct, and ask them to be obedient to the 
oe aie of the Gospel, to respect human rights, 
and never to trample upon God, by disregarding His 
image in Man. 

Resolved, ‘That is the duty of éach one of our 
ministers to bring the subject of the foregoing reso- 
lution before their Societies, at proper times, and to 
use the utmost of their power to create a strong mor- 
al feeling on the subject therein set forth. 

The following resolutions, offered by Br. Scott, 
were adopted: 

eas, The law, inflicting death as a punish- 
ment for crime, is consistent only with an age of 
darkness and ignorance, and is opposed to the letter 
and spirit of the Gospel; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, being professed followers of 
the light, will use all laudable efforts to remove this 
institution from among us, and to substitute such 
measures as shall serve to punish crime without im- 
itating it. 

Resolved, That the preachers within this Associa- 
tion be requested to deliver discourses upon this sub- 
ject, before the several Societies with which they la- 
bor, either upon the Sabbath, or at such other times 
as shall, by them, be deemed expedient. 

Chose Br. J. W. Hanson a committee to appoint 
the time and place for one or more Conference meet- 
ings, previous to the next meeting of this Associa- 
tion. 

Passed a vote of thanks to A. Mason, for his kind- 
ness and liberality, in opening his house for the ac- 
commodation of this Council, and providing for the 
entertainment of its members, 

Adjourned to meet on the first Wednesday in Sep- 
teriber next, at such place as shall be designated by 
the committee on Adjournment. 

S. R. HUMPHEY, Moderator. 

A. R. Azzort, Clerk. 


Moxisters present. A. Scott, Lyman; J, W. 
Hanson, Wentworth; A. R. Abbott, Bath, _ Vissti: 
rel 
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Remarks. We intended to make our remarks on 
this meeting, somewhat full; but the Minutes of the 
proceedings occupy so much space that we must ne- 
cessarily be very brief. We may be permitted, how- 
ever, to give a short account of the public services, 
held on the occasion. On account of the inclemency 
of the weather, it was deemed inexpedient to hold 
any public meeting on the forenoon of Wednesday. 
In the afternoon, two discourses were delivered, one 
by the writer, from Heb. viii. 6, setting forth the su- 
hee of the ‘* better covenant;” and one by Br. 

ard, of Stanstead, C. E., from Eph. ii. 4—8, on 
the love of God manifested in the gift of his Son. 
In the evening there was a Conference meeting at 
North Lyman,—of which, however, we are unable 
to speak, not having been present,—and a lecture at 
Lyman Plains, by Br. J. W. Hanson, from 1 Tim. 
ii. 8, 4, showing the purposes of God touching the 
salvation of the human family, and the certainty of 
their fulfillment, from his attributes. Thursday 
morning, at half past 9 o’clock, a Conference meet- 
ing was held in the meeting house, N. Lyman. Min- 
istering and lay brethren spoke warmly and zealous- 
ly of the love of God, and the joys conferred by the 
fulness of the Gospel liberty. e will venture to 
say that the memory of that meeting will not soon 
pass away from the minds of those who were pres- 
ent. When the time arrived for the forenoow servi- 
ces, we listened to a discourse by Br. Clarke, of 
Concord, Vt., from Matt, xv. 13, in which he con- 
tended that all false doctrines shall finally be eradi- 
cated from Christianity. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by a discourse from Br. J. W. Hanson, found- 
ed on Rom. v. 2, showing that the glory of God can 
only be promoted by such harmonious action of all 
his attributes, as shall be perfectly consistent with 
infinite and impartial love. In the afternoon, we lis- 
tened to a discourse from Br. L. H. Tabor, of St. 
Johnsbury. Vt., on Matt. iv. 4,—a noble and well- 
timed effort, showing the necessity of unyielding in- 
tegrity in all matters pertaining to religion. The 
services were then closed by a short address from 
the writer. We think the influence of this meeting 
cannot be otherwise than good. The people were 
zealous, and the meetings well attended. And, for 
our single self, we were highly gratified and instruet- 
ed. We also formed some acquaintances which we 
shall delight to cherish and improve. 

A. R. Assorr. 


( Original. ) 
Chapter from an Unpublished Universalist Book. 


A curious book is about to be published in Boston, 
entitled, ‘‘ Reasons for our Hope, comprising up- 
wards of Fifteen Hundred Scriptural Evidences, 
Direct, Collateral, and Illustrative, of the Distin- 
guishing Doctrine of the Universal Christian Church, 
intended to demonstrate the Bible to be a Universa- 
list Book.” ‘The selections are carefully and studi- 
ously classified, under a series of upwards of Fifty 
Distinct Propositions, each of which involves some 
general principle connected with, and which is ex- 
pressive of the sentiments of Universal Salvation. 
This book will forma purely Scriptural argument 
for our glorious faith, of such comprehensive varie- 
ty, astonishing plenitude, and beautiful simplicity, 
that it cannot fail of opening the eyes of many un- 
believers to “behold wondrous things out of the law.” 
The following is a specimen chapter: 


PROPOSITION XVIII. 


Every Alienated and. Rebellious child of the Father's 
Family, shall ultimately be SUBDUED and RE- 
CONCILED to Him, by the Son. 


Then cometh the End, when he shall have Put 
Down All Rule, and All Authority and Power.—1 
Cor. xv. 24, 

For he must reign till he hath Put Aru Enemies 
under his feet.—1 Cor. xv. 25. 

For he hath Put Aut Tuines under his feet.—1 
Cor. xv. 27. 

Aut ‘Tunes shall be Subdued unto him.—1 Cor. 
xv. 28, 

Him, that Put Aru Tuines under him (Christ.)— 
1 Cor, xv. 28. 

According to the working whereby He is able to 
Subdue Att Twines unto Himself.—Phil. iii. 21. 

God hath set him at His own right hand ‘in hea- 
venly places, far above All Principality, and Power, 
and Might, and Dominion, and Every Name that is 
named, not only in this world, but in that which is 
to come; and hath Put Aut Tunes under his feet, 
and gave himself to be the Head of Ali Things to 
burch, which is his Bopy, the FuLiness of 
ie that filleth Avi in Anv. as ad Aan 
Jesus Christ, after he had offered one s Bae 
Sin, for Ever Set Down at the right hand ‘of God, 


ith- | footsool. 


from thence expecting tilt EMIES be made + hie, 

—Heb. x. mie mel — 

his foct. "Por iw thas He Pus ALL. op Selpcction He 
is feet. For in that i j 

left norHine that is Not ng gg . og he 

we Sze not yet, All things Put under him.—Heb. ii, 


He will send forth judgment. unto Vicrory ! 
Math, xii. 20. 
have Overcome the world.—John xvi. 33. 
Through the greatness of Thy Power, shall Thine 
Enemies Submit themselves unto Thee; Avi THE 
Earru shall worship Thee, snp SHALL SING UNTO 
Tuee.—Ps, Ixvi. $, 4, 


The Lord Jehovah shall defend His People, and . 


thep shan devour and Subdue their Enemies.—Zech. 
ix. 15. 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand till I make thine Enemies thy footstool. he 
Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion; 
Rule thou in the midst of thine Enemies. Thy Peo- 

le y+: ‘sagan in the day of thy Power.— 

3 cx, 1—8, 

The Lord Shall go forth as a Mighty Man; he 
shall stir upjeslopey like a man of war; he shall Pre- 
vail against his Enemies.—lIs, xlii. 13, 

O, step your hands All ye People, shout unto God 
with a Voice of ‘Triumph: For the Lord Most High 
is terrible; He is a great King on All the Earth. He 
shall Subdue the People under us, and the Nations 
under oyr feet.—Sing praises to God, sing praises, 
sing Praises unto our People, sing Praises. For God 
is the King of All the Earth: sing ye praises with 
understanding. God reigneth over the Heathen; 
God sitteth upon the Throne of His holiness.—Ps, 
xlvii. 1—S. : 

And I heard as it were, the voice of a Great Mul- 
titude as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of mighty Thunderings. Saying Alleluia; for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!—Rev. xix. 6. 

All Things are of God, who hath Reconciled Us to 
himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given us the minis- 
try of Reconciliation, to wit: that God was in Christ, 
Reconciling rue worip unto Himself.—Phil. iii. 21. 

For it Pleased the Father that in Christ should 
All Fulness dwell,—and to Reconcile Aux 'T'H1NGs to 
Himself, whether they be 'I'bings in Earth or ‘Things 
in Heaven.—Col. i, 21. 

The casting away of Israel shall be the Reconciling 
of tHe Worip.—Rom. xi. 15. 

When we were Enemies, we were Reconciled to 
God, by the death of His Son.—Rev. v. 10. 

God Shall be All in All.—1st Cor. xv, 28. 

Behold, Aux they that were incensed against thee 
shall be ashamed, kpeeitent- See also xiv. 28,) and 
confounded; they shall be (in their deep humility) 
as nothing. They that strive with Thee shall per- 
ish. ‘Thou shalt seek them and shall not find them, 
even them that contended with Thee. hey that 
war against Thee, shall be as nothing and as a thing 
of nought.—Is. xli. 11, 12, 

Wide o’er the world a King shall reign, 

And righteousness and Peace maintain; 

His gracious Sceptre he shal] wield 

Till every soul to love shall yield, 

The conquest of -his truth shall show, 

What an Almighty arm can do. 

The alienated and betrayed, ; 
Re-born, and willing subjects made, 

The myriad hosts in heav’n shall meet, 

The Family of our Race complete. 











For the Voung Folks. 
The Child and the Angel, 
A VISION, 
BY MRS. E. H, EVANS, 
I saw a child—a frolic-boy, 
Beside a river margin straying; 
His jetty eyes were wild with joy, 
Methought his very curls seemed playing— 


So lightly over his shoulders bare, 
Each ringlet fluttered in the air. 


All heedless down the verdant dell, 

His feet, as lilies white, came bounding; 
And now he grasped a tinted shell, 

And bent his ear to its sounding, 
Then looked, with eyes a moment grave, 
Within its smooth and fairy cave. 


At last, upon the crystal stream, 
A pale and lovely flower came gliding; 
With glance uplifted, it did seem 
Like christian love that fears no chiding! 
Yet, little joy it brought to me, 
Its pore and gtlisening leavesto see. 
For when the, boy. its | y spied— sghta f mond 
To fear, arithans neat he m, @ stra’ oe tend 
He leaned far 9’ ng en go e308 
Y ortal danger... ... 
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0 sudden —no thrilling shriek! 
turned with wender gazing ;— 
Ah, Memory, is thy record weak, 
Or will the Vision bear the tracing? 
Still leaned he there in all his charms, 
But circled by an Angel’s arms! 


All aiily, ’mid flecks of gold, 
His raven hair unconscious floated, — 
His cheek of rosiest mortal mould, 
Aoéd lips on which my senses doated, 
t Pressed softly on the seraph’s face, 
Nor dreamed how fair their resting place. 


The @ower was gained—the Guardian fay 
\ Replaced the bere then smiling, vanished; 
The child went on his way ; : 
But thoughts were mine, Time has not banished; 
A joyous sense of Heavenly care, 
Of Angel Presence every where. 


The Wonderful Child. 


We have, on previous occasions, alluded to a 
wonderful child, who has astonished so many per- 
sons, who have met him at the residence of his fa- 
ther, in Vermont. Rev. Geo. Dennison, formerly 
professor of mathematics in Kenyon College, and 
now a resident uf Newark, Ohio, has published an 
account of an interview, which he had, while on a 
late visit to Royalton, in the former State—present- 
ing even more than a confirmation of the wonderful 
powers of the child.—We copy a paragraph or two 
of Mr. Dennison’s account. ; ‘ 

“This child’s name is T. H. Safford, jr. He is 
now nine years and six month’s of age, of small stat- 
ure and pallid countenance—his little arms not much 
larger than my two fingers, He is of noble carriage, 
frank and yet net froward. His eye is his remarka- 
ble feature, heing very large and very bright, and 
when excited it rolls in its socket with an almost 
spasmodic force, while his little head is thrown over 
bem both in such a way as to indicate pain.—l am 
told that there is scarcely anything in the circle of 
sciences with which thischild is not acquainted. His- 
tory, and particularly natural history, is his favorite. 
J examined him, however, in nothing but mathemat- 
ics and astronomy. His fatahr and myself were old 
Sunday school scholars. together, and every opportu- 
nity was given me to test the child thoroughly. 

«While the child was not yet come in from the 
field, where with his little sister he had gone to gath- 
er wild berries—I examined an almanac in manu- 
script fur A. D. 1846, all of which this child has 
wrought out; much of it, including one of the eclips- 
es, befare witnesses with whom I am acquainted. 
About twelve days have already heen spent by an 
adult in copying in a fair hand the alinost unintelligi- 
ble writing of his tiny fingers. We were examining 
the projection ef the eclipse which he himself had 
made and subsequently calculated, when he came in. 
I told him of the blind student in Kenyon College, 
who was studying the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. He seemed much pleased, and said he did 
not think he could have done that without sight. I 
then asked him of the projection which lay be- 
fore us, when he immediately commenced a full ex- 

lanation, and [ felt, as his little infant hand ran rap- 
idly over the diagram, and [ listened to his child-like 
expressions, as if [ were in the presence of some su- 
perior being. 

Mr. Dennison then goes on to give us a great ma- 
many examples of his wonderful combinations of 
mathematical questions—and states that in ali cases 
his “calculations entirely outstripped the capability 
of his pencif to record them.” He adds—“I believe 
him to surpass anything of the kind on record in the 
history of man, and to open a door by which we are 
permitted for a time to see something of what our 
minds are, and what they can become, when this 
natural body shall have been exchanged foa the spir- 
itual."—U. S. Saturday Post. 








On Liberty. 


The Razor Strop Man describes from his own ex- 
perience, the way in which promises of strong drink 
were fulfilled: When [ first made myself ac- 
quainted with strong drink it promised to do great 
things for me, It promised me liberty—and I got 
Liberty,—I had the Liberty to see my toes poke out 
of my boots. The water had the liberty to go in at 
my toes and out at my heels—my knees had the lib- 
erty to come out of my pants—my elbows had the 
liberty to come out of my coat—I had the liberty to 
lift the crown of my hat and scratch my head with- 
out my bat off. ‘Not only. liberty J got but. music. 
When I walked along on a windy day, the crowa of 


My. hat would go flipperty flap, 
And the wind wourd whistle ‘how'do you do.”* 





‘ ’ 


Canpip.—. ary in Salem has written over 
his door Aes Bris sturrs sold Here.” ” 


a visit at school, and 


A Miss Wanting a Capacity. 
A commou councilnman’s lady paying her daughter 
Saguivingy whet progress she 
had made in her education, the governess replied: 

“ Pretty good madam; Miss is very attractive; if 
she wants anything, it is a ity; but for that de- 
ficiency, you know, we must not blame her.” 

‘© No madam,” replied the mother, “but £ blame 
you, for not not having mentioned it before; for her 
father, thank fortune, can afford his daughter a ca- 
pacity; ant I beg she may have one immediately, 
cost what it may.” 


“a The Glorious West.” 


A correspondent of the Hallowell Cultivator, wri- 
ting from Michigan, remarks, that it is said that one 
man cultivates twenty acres of land in Illinois, as 
easy as he can three in New England. But the 
worst of it is, the produce of his twenty acres will 
bring po more into his pocket than the New Eng- 
lander often obtains from his three acres. His bush- 
el of corn will purchase little more than a pound of 
coffee, and if his wife is in need of a pare of shoes, 
he will be obliged to see her go barefoot, or take his 
cart and two horses, with a heavy load of corn, and 
go many miles to market, and exchange it all for 
the shoes—spending one or two days in the opera- 
tion, 








A gentleman of Alton, Ill, is having a car con- 
structed to run over the prairies by steam, without a 
railway. The wheels are four feet broad, and about 
six feet in diameter; the size of the car is ahout 15 
by 20 feet iv diameter; it will cary from forty to fifty 
tons at atrip, between Alton and Springfield, 70 miles, 
at the rate of ten miles per hour. 

Tue Mormons.—Mr. Worrell, who was in com- 
mand of the guards at Carthage when the Smiths 
were murdered, has been killed by the Mormons, 
and a letter from Warsaw, dated, Sept., 17th, ex- 
presses the opinion that a battle must ensue in a few 
days, and before the state authority can interfere 
with any adequate force. 











The population of the city of New York, by the 
census of 1845 is 366,785: being an increase of 54,000 
in five years. 
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Perversions and Slander Exposed. 

The readers of the Watchman will indulge a friend in 
the expression of sincere regret, that it becomes again 
necessary to allude to the article by “C.’’ published in 
this paper, of June 28. In my article, of the 13th ult., 
—though written long before—my endeavor was to cor- 
rect anerror into which some young fiiend—as I sup- 
posed—had fallén, and do it in a gentle, effectual man- 
As I know not the author, [ could have no per- 
sonal feelings to gratify, and as I did not regard myself 
as implicated in the least, by that part of the article to 
which I objected even, I could neither be ‘* offended’ 
nor ** sensitive’ on the subject. I wrote just as coolly 
and calmly, as I should crave a blessing. But, it seems, 
by what is called a *° Reply,”’ of the 4th inst., that friend 
**C,’? is not convinced of his error, but finds in my article 
abundant evidenee of the truth of his position! Is he 
not ironical? To suppose him in earnest, does no honor 
to his head, whatever we may think of his heart. Not 
to be discouraged, however, in a good cause, I will make 
a faithful attempt at conviction, at least. 

My position is, and that, too, on which [ stake my 
reputation as a man and a christian minister, that friend 
*.’? either from misrecollection or design, has departed 
so essentially from the question at issue, as first present- 
ed by himself, as to mislead and deceive everv reader 
whose memory is not exceedingly retentive, unless he turn 
to the articles in question, and re-examine them with care. 
So gross, so entire, so labered a perversion of parts, I 
rarely ever saw. Every paragraph abounds with untruth, 
though I say not now that the author so intended. Un- 
less he wilfully persists in the. wrong. 1 would. not wish 
to have it regarded as criminal. ‘If I lean at all, it shall 
be on the side of charity. Bt; we ‘mast ‘call “things” by 
their right names.’ 


naer. 





j Now the position which “C.”’ assumed in the Wateh- 





man, of June 28, was the following, vic:  Mucu has 
been said of late in certain périodicals, devoted to thé 
promulgation and defence of the doctrine of the ultimate 
salvation of oar race, upon the propriety of Societies 
encouraging and employing as preachers, young men 
who have not received:formal fellowship from the order, 
but are preparing for the ministry. By some writers, 
unless we have greatly misunderstood their meaning, this 
Practice is considered a ‘* commendable error,”” and it 
seems to us that they would haye our Societies employ 
NO ONE to officiate for them in the capacity of a preach- 
er until he has received fellowship, and become so far 
advanced in life, as to be free from the charge of being 
young.’* (The under-scoring is mine.) That is the, 
ground to which I objected, and to nothing else, save as 
it had a bearing upon that. I denied it so far asl was 
informed, and asked for evidence on the subject. What 
subject? Why, in brief, that much has been published 
of late, to prevent societies encouraging or employing 
men who are preparing for the ministry, barely because 
they are young, or, not in formal fellowship. By “‘en- 
couraging’’ them as preachers, we do not of course 
mean, to settle them as pastors whilst they are yet pre- 
paring for constant employ. 

Well, now comes the question,—Has “‘C.” in bis ar- 
ticle of the 4th inst., met the above point and sustained 
his position? Let us appeal to facts. 

1, In. the first place, he adduces the very article in 
which I positively disclaim the thing he alleges, as being 
full in its support; so that retract, he cannot, with that 
before him. I am heartily glad I do not know the author 
of such insolence. If a mitister of our common faith, 
it is desired he may remain incog. There are several 
brethren in this State, one letter of the initials of whose 
names, is **C.’? But, I have yet too good an opinion of 
them, to believe either of them would now be guilty of 
such an insalt upon the intelligence of readers, to say 
nothing more. If **C.’? had said that, in my article, of 
Sept. 18, I avowed myself an Infidel, stigmatized Jesus 
asa traitor, and lauded Judas as a Savror, and refer- 
red to in proof, he would have been quite as much en- 
titled to credit, as in what he has said. Who would in- 
dulge in such recklessness? I cannot conceive. 

2. **C.” refers to an article in the Star of Bethlehem, 
in support of his case. But, we.can have no confidence 
in his recollections or inferences, since from the part, as 
seen above, he has entirely reversed and falsified my ex- 
press language, and, as will be now shown, has pervert- 
ed and misused ‘every thing he has mentioned as proof 
in his case. Vot an exception can be fished up from the 
slough of his misrepresentations. 

In the Watchman of Jan’y 25, was the following im- 
portant, and, for this region, timely, question, viz:—**We 
would inquire if it is best for Societies to employ as 
Universalist preachers, young men of very questionable 
attainments, and, who covld not, on application odtain 
license to preach at any Association or Convention in the 
State? Well, by ‘cutting the question in two, at a con- 
venient place, and under-scoring the phrase young men, 
instead of the words very questionable aitainmenis &c., 
“C.”” has suceeeded in perverting its plain meaning. 
How unfair! Would ‘‘C.”’ himself wish to have Societies 
countenance such characters, young or old, as the ques- 
tion describes? We hope not. Why, then, be trouble- 
some about it? Does the above question by “‘S.’* prove, 
or have a tendency to prove, that mucu has been pub- 
lished against giving all suitable encouragement to men 
studying for the ministry, barely because they are young? 
Shame on the pretension. 

The question from Br. Sawyer’s plan &c., is equally 
unforunate. That speaké of employing men as “ pas- 
tors,’’ but alas! says nothing about the guilt of being 
young, as **C.’? would have it; and, of course, does not 
touch the point at issue. Whether the plan proposed by 
Br. 8. be good or not, is not the question now. I shall 
keep my friend to the point. That's all. 

3. Another kind of evidence, that on whieh “C.°* 
mainly depends for support, is this, that “the general 
tenor of the writings of some of our preachers and lay-- 
men,’’ indulges ‘*in the expressions, ‘ young ministers,” 
‘ inexperienced yéung preachers,’ as though every thing 
wrong, connected with oor denomination, originates with 
the ‘young preachers.*?*' *“ We°protest agaitst having” 
every one’s sins laid at the door of the ‘youngministers.? * 
Now, although this'migh! be: tree? and yet" not sist ain” 
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“C's” position, since ali which some men. write does 
wet amount to ‘much,’ as they write but little, still, I 
deny the assertion, in its legitimate import and pronounce 
it slanderous in the extreme, No man of sense and 
reading, can, on reflection, credit it fora moment. .No 
writings have appeared in my day,,or come to my knowl- 
edge, in our periodicals, setting forth that ‘‘every thing 
wrong in our denomination, originates with young preach- 
ers, or lays every one’s sin at the door of the young 
ministers.”’ If what ‘*C.”’ has stated be true and prove- 
able, then, what I here state, in opposition to it, is 
false: and so, vice versa. I donot believe that any one 
ought to be countenanced in slandering a denomination, 
as *‘C’’ has done above. What sort of characters must 
the conductors of *‘ certain periodicals’? be, if they 
give up their columns to such undeserved and reckless 
abuse of ** young preachers’’: for, it is of the ‘*much’’ 
that is said in those organs, that we have to do in this 
case. If they do as implied by **C,’’ they deserve univer- 
sal execration. I once wrote a serious of Letters toa 
** young minister;’’ but, instead of charging our wrongs 
to young preachers, I Jaidthem at the door of old preach- 
ers: so much so, that some of them took me to do. for it. 
I have yet to learn that a word of caution against va- 
grants and impostors, will injure worthy young men, who 
are preparing for the ministry; or, that young preachers 
of good attainments and eloquence, are not encouraged 
according to their deserts, or reasonable expectations, as 
a general thing. So far from its being true that young 
men of education and decent eloquence, in this State, 
are neglected, and old preachers preferred, the reverse 
is trve; for they are employed, and some of our ablest 
and best preachers put aside, because of age mainly, 
though their talents are unimpaired. I would not allude 
to this fact, but to meet the incorrect notions of ‘C.’’ 
People, generally, are very fond of employing young 
ministers. It has always been so, and. probably, will so 
continue. There are some exceptions to general rules. 

4. It is.said by ‘*‘C.”’ that ‘* R. S. appropriates a large 
ehare’’ of his article ‘* to himself’?! Now, is it possi- 
ble for the human brain to conjure up an assertion, 
more untrue or unwise? If the writer had said, that I 
appropriated to myself the bread of Mahomet, and open- 
ly declared myself a disciple of that impostor, in my ar- 
ticle, he would have come as near the truth. Those who 
will be at the trouble to examine, will see that I positive- 
ly disclaimed appropriating it to myself, as I knew it 
could not justly apply to me; and, I added, that I knew 
of no one to whom it would apply! But, we can see at 
once why that reckless assertion was made: it was to 
make way for the gentlemanly and brotherly stuff about 
the coat fitting me, &c.—my being very much offended, 
very sensilive, and the like. Well, if **C.’’ takes any 
satisfaction in all that, he is welcome to it. It does not 
discompose me in the least. 

5. There is one good thing, after all, in the article be- 
fore us. Our author says, ‘*We have. now said all we 
shall say."’ Grand determination! Hope that, in one 
thing a least, he will be found a man of truth. I make 
no such promises, as I design to write just as long as I 
ean in defence of our periodicals, and preachers, and 
laymen, when slandered as in the articles by ‘‘C.’? No 
homilies need be read me, on the subject. I write to do 
good, not for honor or emolument. 


In conclusion, the reader is requested to note three 
things in particular. One of them is, that “C.°’ uni- 
formly employs the plural pronoun, in speaking of him- 
self, as do most editors. It is ‘we,’ we, we. Hence, 
I infer, he is not a very young man. He is accustomed 
to writing for the press, and is a tactician at the game 
he is playing. Another is, that he is incog; gives not his 
name, or residence. Why so? Why wield his pen in 
ambush, if conscious of doing right? If there is any 
one thing, which, above others of the kind, I dislike, it 
is the too common practice of assailing men’s motives 
and characters, over false and fictitious signatures. The 
practice i¢ mean and pusillanimous. Were I an editor, I 
would not permit it in any case. It allows irresponsible 
writers in the dark, to poke their inky fingers into the 
faces of those who stand out in the light, and then join 
the vulgar merriment, which their own indecorum has 
aecasioned. The other pact is, that *‘C.’’ has made out 
no real argument in support of his position; none at all. 
He is not only muddy and indistinct in what he attempts 
te prove, but actually contradicts himself. 1a one in- 





stance, he is referring to,the Siarjof Bethlehem, to show 
that the practice of employing young preachers, *‘to the 
neglect of older ones,’’ has, become so general in our So- 
cieties, as to be made, the subject of newspaper com- 
plaints; but, in another, he: whimpers away, because 
preachers of talent and eloquence even, find it so exceed- 
ingly difficult to get employment! Such. antagonism can- 
not be made to jibe very well. But, were our friend’s 
recollections correct, in the main, they fail wholly to 
sustain his slanderous position; for the reason, that, the 
article alluded to, was not treating of unlicensed young 
men, preparing for the ministry, so far as the report 
shows. Of course, ‘‘C’’ has cut off the very limb on 
which he stood, and must fall,—softly, we hope. I re- 
gard this as a most serious subject, and treat it accord- 
ingly. If it 1s a fact that the ‘older ministers’’ and 
** certain periodicals’’ have combined in a crusade against 
the class of voung men, before named, as stated by *4C.’’ 
let it be shown to the world, that the whole collusion 
may be exploded. But, I do not believe a syllable of it. 
I do not believe that a respectable student in. divinity 
can be named—not one—who will say he has just reason 
to complain on the score mentioned. Are wot students, 
usually, put forward quite fast enough for their own 
good? That theirgood qualities are not always duly 
appreciated, after they are licensed to preach, is doubt- 
less true of some. 

But, lam as sure of one thing as I am of my exis- 
tence, and that is, that none but graceless impostors, or 
some miserable morphodite in religion, part one thing 
and part another, and really nothing truly good, will 
sympathise at all with ‘‘C.,’’ in his unprovoked assault 
upon the older ministers, and ‘certain periodicals,”’ 
among which he includes our own faithful and favorite 
publiaation, the Universalist Watchman. The last man 
on earth would its laborious and benevolent conductor 
be, to lend his columns to pens, which would prevent 
the usefulness or impede the progress of young but war- 
thy ministers. R. S. 


Champiain Association. 

This body held its annual session at Hinesburgh, on 
the first Wednesday and Thursday in October, 1845. 

The Council was organised by electing Br. T. BROWN- 
ING, Moderator, and K. Haven, Clerk. 

The Council then united in prayer, at the throne of di- 
vine grace with Br, Haven. The usual Committees were 
then appointed, viz.: 

Brs. T. Browning, R. Patrick, A. Partch and D. Parch, 
a Committee to arrange the public services. 

Brs. K. Haven, T. Browning, and E. Bascom, a Com- 
mitte on Fellowing and Ordination. 

Brs. Rafus Patrick, of Hinesburgh; N. Richardson, of 
Jericho; and Abel Abbey, of Middlebury, a Committee 
on adjournment. 

Brs. T. Browning, K. Haven, and W. J. Goss, a Com- 
mittee to nominate delegates to the State Convention. 

Voted, that ministering brethren residing out of the 
limits of this body be invited to take a seat in our Coun- 
cil as honorary members, and participate in its deliberu- 
tions. 

Persuant to nomination, appointed Hon. E, Bascom, 
of Shoreham; W. Walker, Esq., of Whiting; Rufus Pa- 
trick, of Hinesburgh; Roswell B. Fay, of Williston; E. 
B. Rounds, of Swanton; and L, P. Rixford, of Highgate, 
a Committee to represent this body in the State Conven- 
tion, in 1846, ‘ 

In pursuance ,of Report from the Committee on ad~ 
journment, Voted, that when this body adjourns, it ad- 
journs to meet in St. Albans in 1846. 

Br. T. Browning introduced the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 

Whereas, We hear that certain preachers have com- 
menced suits at law, against certain societies, for the 
purpose of recovering a compensation due to them for 
preaching, but withheld tothe detriment and injury of 
said preachers and their families. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we highly disapprove of such a course, 
as being contrary to the principles of the gospel, and de- 
trimental to the peace of our Societies. And would re- 
commend that in all cases where Societies neglect to 
fulfil their contracts with a preacher, after he has fulfilled 
faithfully on his part, it becomes his duty to prefer a 
complaint against such delinquent Society to the Associ- 
ation, of which said Society is a member, and that it be- 
comes the duty of such Association to require a prompt 
performance of such delinquent Society. 

The following resolution, introduced by Br. K. Haven, 
was adopted; 
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Resolved, That. we recommend to the ministering bre. 
thren in our Avspclation, that they. tr the Rochetion, 
and alse the brethren in towns where Societies, are not 
organised within the limits of the same, and preach or 
lecture with them on. the Sabbath, or ether convenient 
seasons, and confer.with,them on the, expediency of 
adopting efficient measures to sustain society or church 
relations, and a stated ministry, and to erect or secure 
convenient places. of public worship, thus following the 
laudable example of other Christian denominations, in 
the limits of this Association. 

Voted, That the minutes of the present session be pre- 
pared by the Clerk, and forwarded to the Universatist 
Watchman, with a request that the editor give them an 
insertion. 

Voted, That the thanks of this body be tendered to the 
proprietors, the pastor, and the choir, of the Congrega- 
tionalist Church in Hinesburgh, for the liberal spirit 
manifested, in freely granting us the use of their commo- 
dious church, and also for their attendance, and assis- 
tance during the public sérvices on the occasion. 

Voted, That the thanks of this body be also tendered 
to the citizens of Hinesburgh, for their huspitable enter. 
tainment of the brethren from abroad, during their so- 
journ with them. 

Voted, To adjourn to meet in St. Albans, on the first 
Wednesday and following Thursday in Oct. 1846. 

United in prayer with the Moderator, 

THOS. BROWNING, Moderator. 


Kirrrepce Haven, Clerk. 

MINISTERING BRETHREN PRESENT.—T. Browning, 
Richmond; E. Ballou, Montpelier; W.J. Goss, St. Al- 
bans; and D. Mott, Platisburgh, N. Y. 

Lay DevecaTes PREesENT.—Brs, R. Patrick, J, 
Partch and D. Partch, of Hinesburgh; Wm. Tracy, 
Monkton; Abel Abbey and L. Hyde, Middlebury; Hon. 
E. Bascom, Shoreham; L. Ferre, Bridport; H. Powers, 
Ferrisburgh; N. Richardson, Jericho; Roswell B, Fay, 
Williston. 

Pusiic Services were conducted in the following 
order. Wednesday morning, by Br. Haven, assisted by 
Br. Browning; afternoon, by Br. Goss, assisted by Br. 
Mott; evening, by Br. Mott, assisted by Br. Goss,— 
Thursday morning, by Br. E. Ballou, assisted by Br. Ha- 
ven; afternoon, by Br. Haven, assisted by Rev. Mr 
Hoyt, pastor of the church. 


Remarxs.—Our meeting was large, interesting and 
joyous. The pastors of the Congregationalist, Baptist 
and Mathodist, Churches in the place, as we}! as some 
of their hearers, respectively, were in attendance during 
the entire services of the sanctuary. Their candid at. 
tention, and the interest they manifested, by taking 
notes, especially the stated pastor, and the written quer- 
tions prepared by him to the council, asking our views 
of several important points in theology, such as the 
Divinity of Christ, the Personality of the Holy Ghost, 
the nature of Regeneration, Moral Depravity, prayer, 
&c., added interest to the occasion. These questions 
were answered by the moderator after the usual addres- 
ses, by Br. H. We commend eur biethren, of a difler- 


ent faith, for the frankness and interest they manifested, 


in either seeking to know and embrace the truth as we 
receive it, or to more fully understand, detect and expose 
our errors. Truth seeks the light, and shrinks not from 
searching investigation, and we only ask that they will 
be as impartial as Caleb and Joshua, who, after search- 
ing the land of Canaan, carried back a good report to the 
camp of the God of Israel. We will only add, that the 
singing, conducted by Mr. Parch, was of. the first order, 
being most tastefully, scientifically and feelingly per- 
formed. All retired in good feeling, and we hope witha 
deeper interest in the knowledge and enjoyment of Divine 


truth, 
Various opinions were expressed in Council on Br! 


Browning’s resolution. It was thought that the preach- 
ers are as frequently ‘ delinquent”’ as the lay brethren, 
not always keeping a proper eye over the available 
means of supporting preaching, but sometimes contine- 
ing their services beyond those meane to the **detriment’” 
of the society, as well as themselves and families, and 
that the brethren also, for want of a watchful care of 
these things, or a confidence in irresponsible pledges. or 
in the hearers to make up the arrears; are sometimes sa) 
expectedly, and unintentionally involved in pecuniary 
embarressments. And it was hoped and believed that, 
if all would study punctuality, rare indeed would be the 
necessity of refering such difficulties to our jastion 
bodies, or to the civil courts, for adjustment. 

As it respects the second resolution, it is manifest thes, 
with the exception of a few societies, a more efficient on 
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ginization je veeded throughout the limite of (hia body. | 


We fear that, the brethren, by. waiting, with little or no 
preaching, until their numbers: shall. increase so as to 
form themselves into churches or societies, will. entirely 
‘fai of their object. It is'like growing in grace without 
Christ. , Ten brethren can keep up an efficient organiza- 
gion as. welljas a thousand, and this is.the way great pe- 
ditical, moral and religious. bodies have originated, and 
advanced in strength and influence.’ The only way. to 
begin is to adopt, at once, in every town (for no one is 
destitute of ten believers) a brief constitution designa- 
ting the officers of the society, and its object of uniting 
in religious worship and supporting preaching. The same 
may be signed by all the brothers and sisters, of all 
ages, except children, agreeable to usage in other states, 
and another paper may be circulated, ameng ‘those that 
are able and free to give, for voluntary subscriptions. 
And then, if any of the brothers and sisters wish to com- 
mune, and receive a word of admonition, or instruction 
from their pastor, they can do it without any written arti- 
eles, or any delicacy as tu party feelings,or church domin- 
ion, in the society. I would also suggest that the sub- 
scriptions be made permanent by being made payable an- 
aually, in semi-annual, or quarterly payments, until the 
subscriber directs the clerk to alter the sum, or to discon- 
tinue his support, he paying up past arrearges, if any 
stand against him. This would keep up an increasing 
fund, when preaching was suspended, always to be de- 
pended upon and easily ascertained. It would also 
tend to keep up organization, and would avoid the em- 
barrassments which societies and preachers get into, in 


consequence of new subscriptions not being promptly cir- | 


eulated and filled up. 

The plan now recommended was adopted by the bre- 
thren, good and true, of Shoreham, 18 years ago, and 
they have not been destitute of preaching, at any one 
time, for one entire month, dering that period—while 
many of the societies in this state have been destitute of 
preaching for years, and perhaps all for shorter periods. 
The society, in this place raised then a subscription, per- 
manently, for half the time. Since then it has in- 
creased 6@ per cent, notwithstanding the Society has 
been considerably trimmed by deaths and removals. The 
young men have, however, filled their places, new names 
have been added, and others have doubled and even 
trebled their support, and yet the old subscription has 
never been relinquished except for losses, deaths, or re- 
movals. We say not these thinga boastingly, but to 
show that che plan is, at least, worthy of trial. 

Kittrepe Haven. 


Br. Ford's Removal. 
It is unpleasant, in some respects, to record the fre- 
quent removals of ministers, especially, when some of 
our best brethren leave the State. But, it is all right, 1 
suppose. I should the more sensibly feel the proposed 
change of location by our good brother, J. W. Ford, 
were he not bound to.a place, Winchester, N. H., where 
dwell some of my earliest and best friends and brethren 
in the gospel. Notwithstanding the circumstances by 
which [ have been of late estranged from them in part, I 
still remember them in undiminished respect and love, the 
Doolittles and others in particular, and hope they will 
see the good work of the Lord prosper abundantly in 
the hands of our worthy and faithful brother in the Faith 
whose services they heve been so fortunate as to secure. 


prod gad t xgai tes, R. 8. 

Tur Conrerence at Gaysville came off, as publish- 
ed, very happily, the regular eccount of which, will be 
given by Br. Guernsey, who wields the pen of a ready 
writer. I simply wish to say that, unexpectedly, we 
were favored with a discourse by a Br. Boughion, I think 
his name was, from Watertown, N.Y. We were all 
much edified and pleased. It was one of the most chaste, 
finished, handsomely and impressively delivered dis- 
courses, Lever heard. Without parade, affectation, or 
eant, the good brether proached just like himself—in a 
strain of as becoming eratory as we recollect ever to 
have heard. Every hearer was made wiser, better, hap- 
pier, Iname this sermon in particular, as a tribute of 
deserved respect for that stranger and sojourner, as well 
*s brother and friend. We purpose having another Con- 
ference in these parts, before long,—hope'it will be at 
Seuth Woodstock. Due notice will be given in the 





aitt a i vi Special Notice. aid : 
Those of our subscribers who have not sent us the pay 
for the Watchman by the Representatives are requested 
‘to forward ‘the same, in some other way, as we actually 
need the whole of our dues for the present volume. ‘We 
do hope our friends will remember oar necessity and help 
us. We have sent out some Gills, and shall send more. 





Br. Hodgdon, writes us that he has been charged with 
being author of the articles signed ‘‘C.’’ that have ap- 
peared in our columns. He disclaims the authorship. 

Br. H. may well disclaim these - articles, for we know 
that, they are not his. 





Our thanks are due to ‘‘Melancthon” and R. S. for 
their communications, We have not found time to write 
much: for a week past, hence, we place R. S. and K. H. 
under the editorial head. 


address on the subject of ODD FELLOWSHIP, in 
this village, on the evening of the 23d inst. Ladies 
and gentlemen are invited to attend. 

Per order, the Committee. 





Northern Association—Conference. 

This Conference will be held in Northfield, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday next, 22d and 23d inst. All ministers 
and brethren are cordially invited to attend. Preachers 
from a distance are expected to be present. 


H. SAMPSON, Committee. 
Stowe, Oct. 15th. 





Mr. Wise, THe Specracte May.—We call the 
attention of our readers to the advertizement of this 
gentleman in another coluinn. He is the same gen- 
tleman who has dealt in Spectacles for several years 
past at Saratoga Springs, and kas given such univer- 
sal satisfaction in furnishing spectacles that suit the 
eyes, and materially assist the vision. Mr. W. un- 
derstands his business scientifically and can there- 


every age and description, We advise those who 
may wish to obtain glasses, or exchange those they 
now have, for others which may suit them much bet- 
ter, to give him a call. Ep. 





Appotntments. 
The Editor will preach in Williston the $d Sab. in Oct. 
Br. R. Sreeter preaches in Tunbridge the 4th Sabbath 

in each month. 


Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach in Marshfield, at the 
school-house near D. Bemis, the Ist Sabbath in Nov. 
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Married. 


In Randolph, Oct. 5th, by Rev. N. ©. Hodgdon, Mr. 
Nelson W. Hunt, of Royalton, and Miss Jane W. Green, 
of Randolph. 

In Berlin, Oct. 2d, be Rev. Mr. Hazen, Mr. William 
Cummins, to Miss Harriet Rice, daughter of Nahum 
Rice Esq. 














Died. 


In Shoreham, Aug. 24, Mrs. Sarah Bush, consort of 
Eben’r Bush Esq., aged 62 years. We'would offer no 
unmerited meea of praise when we speak of the depart- 
ed. And indeed, if we were so disposed, exaggeration, 
in this case would seem to be almost impossible, as the 
equanimity of feelings, the self-possession of mind, the 
well timed counsel and instruction, sweetened by an 
amiable disposition, had placed the deceased high in the 
esteem and affection of all who knew her. She ex- 
perienced great sutlering for two or three weeks before 
her death; yet she bore it ail with christian patience, 
submission and resignation te the devine will, And we 
can truly say, that her companion, her children, her so- 
cial circle of friends, society, and the church (Presby.,) 
of which she was a valuable mernber, all, all deeply de- 
plore her departure. May all emulate her virtues, that, 
like her, they may be beloved in life, and lamented in 
death. And may God, through Christ, ‘* bind up the 
broken hearted, and comfort all that mourn.”’ Consola- 


tions were tendered to dan exceedingly large circle of 
mourners and friends. by the writer. K. 
In Waterbury, Oct. 15th, Mrs. Louisa Atherton, 
of Alpha A. Atherton, aged 31. 

In Berlin, Oct. 4th, George, son of Ebenezer Avery, aged 
about 2 years, 
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fore be depended on in adapting the glass to eyes of 


Continued 107th page. 
and kindes sentiments, in tomniciene oy ius,the 
spontaneous outspeakings of human , the 


erence wh Nese and Pasha intellects. All 
things universal all things proph- 
ecy ultimate good. As science ‘withdraws the veil 
of nature, in every depth, in every recess, it discov- 
ersa ray of that Love which was concéntrated upon 
the Cross. It sees no hopeless incongroity.* ft ar- 
gues no endless suffering. The keenest analysis can 
detect no such thing as unmitigated evil. “It falls 
not asa residum into any crucible. The bright 
worlds above tell of peace and harmony—and at the 
fartherest verge of creation as at the centre, their 
sparkling glories speak of Wisdom, Beneficence, and 
esign—the moving on of a great purpose encom- 
passed by infinite Love, as by universal space. 

Thus all nature seems. weaving the tissues of a 
sublime work. Slowly yet surely, from the seeming 
evil evolves the substantial good. The isolated fact 
which, yesterday, appeared so contradictory, to-day, 
as we open upon a higher series, exhibits a beautiful 
adaptation. The discords which pained us so, as we 
draw near them swell into a mighty harmony. 

And literature, whether it plays upon the surface 
of fiction, or speaks from profound depths of phil- 
osophy, or breathes from poetic inspiration ; kindles 
with lofty sentiments of love and hope, of universal 
brotherhood—of higher good. And human nature 
rises to vindicate itself from long and harsh im- 
peachment. Degraded, trampled, scarred and peel- 
ed, it asserts its divine origin; and beneath, the 
smouldering embers of sin, flash the gleamings of 
better life, breaks out the terrible anguish of a soul 
that cannot be at rest with evil. And grand reforms 
start up with the idea. ‘They seek the lost. and fal- 
len, preach repentance to the prodigal, and shake the 
chains of the oppressed, and the conventionalisms of 
ages, with their demand for human rights, based up- 
on human worth, and human capacity. And every 
argument that goes for these—yea, every argument 
that urges the immortality of man, is an argument 
for his tinal restoration. 

Aad around that idea of universal holiness, gather 
the best affections of the human heart. This satis- 
fies them; this fills the capacity of that anxious 
desire that prays and inquires not for the good and 
pure objects of its love, but for the vile and the cast- 
away. Reason with this idea “ justifies the ways of 
God to man.” And it is confirmed by the spirit of 
that Christianity which ‘came to seek and to save 
the lost.” 

A great thing is the perfection of a single soul—a 
great thing is it to follow its progress from gross sen- 
suality, from strugglings with sin, from imperfection 
and temptation, upward; upward to its union with 
God, its spiritual likeness to the Perfect One—when 
no more as expressive of weakness or suffering, it 
shall ask for it self, ‘What lack I yet?” A great 
thing is this! But let me ask, will that high state be 
only an elevated selfishness? Will all sympathy, all 
social yearning, all love for others be lost? Ohno! 
Will it not yet ask, “What lack lL yet?” And the 
answer will be, ‘ ‘That the good, the pure, the loved, 
may gather around me, and forma spiritual and 
beatified society??? But when these come, will it be 
satisfied? If that soul has accomplished perfection, 
then it will possess His spirit, who yearned over the 
guilty, who shed his bloed for the lost, and poured 
henedictions from the Cross upon his murderers. If 
so, it will still ask, “* What lack [ yet?” and the 
answer will be, ‘* That the exiled, the wandering, 
the last and lowest of the race may come—come 
home to their Father and their God.” And when 
they come, should it again ask, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” 

it will receive no answer—its nature wil! be satisfied 
| ten harmony complete. Yes, then there is an an- 
jswer. Hark! It breaks from one great flood of 
| praise and rapture filling the ample universe of God! 


NOTICE. 
MS WISE, Occulist and Optician from 437 Broadway, 
N.Y. Has arrived and taken reoms in Riker’s Building 
opposite the Bank, where members of tne Legislature and oth 
ers cin be supplied with optical instruments uf all descrip- 
tions. (4 


Vie May ed ALMANAC AND REGISTER, 
FOK 1846, for sate at the Universalist Watchman Of- 
fice. The work is larger than last year—answers every pur- 
pose of an almanac—gives a statistidal accouat of the whole 
Denomination, and contains a number of doctrinal articles 
worth more than the cost of the work. Every Universalist 
should have a copy, and every Partialist should read it. Price 
12 1-2 cents singke— $1.00 perdozen. Ail! good orders froma 
| distance, promptly attended to, 13 


MONTPELIER HOTEL. 
SAMUEL BLACK 
we respectfully iuform the public that he has taken 
the house formerly occupied by Col. A. Carter, and 
more recently by Mrs. Safford, on State Street, oppos 

















ite the 


New Court House, where the puplic will at all times find the 
fe and receive the most punctual attention, 


t the 


best accommodatio 
N. . hopes of the on during oat 

capital, wi a pleasant and quiet home at 

| conable terms, i 
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But we will cherish in our hearts, 
Their fond remembrance still, 
And guard each relic of the past, 

With all a miser’s skill. 


We may not tread our forest paths, 
Beneath the towering pines, 

Nor seek the abode of wild-wood bowers 
Among the tangled vines; 

Others now tread those paths of ours, 
Who knew them not of yore; 

And other voices eche ’round, 
Where ours are heard no more. 


We may not launch our fragile barque, 
Nor ply the dripping oar 

Upon the lake’s broad quiet breast, 
Where tempests never roar. 

The river rolls still murmuring on, 
To meet the briny flood; 

The willows on its banks are green, 
Which hide the opening bud. 


°Tis not for us to mingle now, 
In meek and fervent prayer, 
Together in some lone retreat, 
At twilight’s pensive hour, 
Yet, we will not forget to pray— 
To bend the suppliant knee, 
And each for each a blessing crave, 
In meek sincerity. 


The vocal tribes still gaily sing 
The lays of other times; 

The breezes make low melody 
Among the lordly pines; 

Yet, many a weary day must pass, 
And many a rising sun 

Must trace its long accustomed path, 
Still on—forever on; 


Ere we, the social hours of life, 
Again together share, 
And tulking o’er our bye gone days, 
Forget life’s every care. 
And should we never meet again, 
This side cold Jordan’s fiood, 
Oh! may we tread that narrow path, 
Which leads us home to God. 
PocaAHONTAS. 
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Worth and Wealth; 
OR, THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 
(Concluded. ) 


‘Dear Henry,” said Lucy, one evening to her 
husband, as they sat talking together after tea, ‘- how 
worried Mr. Lowry looks of late. I think be must 
be in bad health. How glad Lam you are always 
well. I know not what I should do if you were to 
be taken sick.’ 

‘¢ May that day be long averted, my own Lucy,” 
said the husband, as he kissed her pure brow, “ but 
I have noticed something of the same look in Lowry, 
and have attributed it to the cares of business. His 
wife is a woman, you know, who could do little to 
alleviate a husband’s weariness.” 

“Ob! how can she be a wife, and not wish to 
soften her husband’s cares. Indeed, indeed, if you 
only look the least worried I share your trouble un- 
til your brow clears up.” 

** And it is that which makes me love you so dear- 
ly,” said the husband, as he pressed her to his bosom. 
* Ah,” he continued to himself, “if Charles saw 
me to night, | wonder whether he would not envy 
me?” 

That evening there was a brilliant party at the 
house of Mrs. Lowry, who was smiling upon her 
guests in all the elation of gratified pride. Never 
had.she appeared more happy. But even the envied 
mistress of the revel was no: without her cares. One 
or two favorite guests whom she had invited did not 
come, and she conld not help overhearing some of 
the ill-natured remarks of her neighbors. Her only 
gratification was in listening to the flatteries of oth- 
ers of her visitors, who were either more fawning, 
or more deceitful. At length, however, the enter- 
tainment was over, and wearied and dispirited she 
paused a moment in the deserted parlors before re- 
tiring—her husband was there. | 

“Well, Mrs. Lowry,” said he with. a yawn, “so 









not sustain you in your extravagances.” : 
‘And whose fortune, [ wonder, buys these things?” 
said the passionate beauty, “you would not let me 
have the commen comforts of life if you could have 
your way.” 

“ Pshaw, madam, none of your airs, But [ tell 
you this extravagance [ neither can nor will submit 
to.”? 

‘© You’re a brute,” said the wife, “sm you are, 
Do you—can you think,” she continued, bursting 
into tears, “* 1°d ever have married you, when I might 
have had so many better husbands, if I’d thought 
you'd have used me this way?” 

“ Well, madam, so you’ve got up a scene,” coolly 
said the husband, “all [ wish is, that you had mar- 
ried some one of your other suitors.” 

* You do—you insult me—I won’t live with you a 
day. Ob, that I should be abused in this way,” and 
the now really wretched woman burst into a fresh 
flood of tears. ‘ 

‘© As you please, madam.” 

But we omit the rest of this scene, which ended 
with a fit of hysterics on the part of the wife, and a 
volley of curses on the part of the husband. The 
difficulty was the next day made up between the 
pewly married couple; but from that hour their 
altereations were frequent and bitter, Charles be- 
gan to think as his old friend bad told him, that there 
was a great difference betwixt marrying for love or 
for money. 

Three years passed. At the end of that period 
how altered were the circumstances of Charles and 
his friend. 

The expenses. of his establisment had increased 
upon the former, until his fortune not only staggered, 
but gave way under the pressure, and, after several 
ineffectual attempts to retrieve it by speculation, 
which ending abortively, only increased his embar- 
ressments, Charles found himself upon the brink of 
ruin. In these circumstances he found no consola- 
tion in the sympathy of his wife. She rather up- 
braided him with the loss of her fortune, forgetting 
how much of it she had squandered in her fashiona- 
ble entertainments. Their altercations, moreover, 
fncreased in frequency and violence ever since the 
scene we have recorded above, until Charles, unable 
to find even quiet at his own fireside, sought for re- 
lief in the club. Hither he was led, moreover, by 
the desire of retrieving his fortune, for his embar- 
rassmerits were still unknown to the world, and he 
trusted that by a lucky chauce he might place him- 
self once more in security, Vain hope! How many 
deluded victims have lined in the same delusion 
before. His course from that hour was downward. 
He became a gambler; he neglected his business ; 
he lost ; his engagements failed to be met; and in a 
few weeks he was a bankrupt. 

Meantime the husband of Lucy had been steadily 

gaining in reputation, and increasing his business, 
so that at the end of the third year the youg couple 
were enabled to move into a larger and more elegant 
house, situated ina more desirable quarter. This 
change of location materially strengthened the busi- 
of the young attorney ; he became known as_one of 
the rising young men; and he looked forward, with 
certainty to the speedy accumulation of a compe- 
tency. 
” — you heard anything farther,” said Lucy 
one evening to her. husband, as he came in froma 
day’s hard work, ‘concerning poor Mrs. Lowry or 
her husband?” 

‘** Yes, my love,” said he and its all over.” 

‘* What! has anything alarming happened?” said 
Lucy anxiously. 

“Sit down, dearest, and don’t tremble so,” said 
her husband, tenderly, putting his arm around her 
weist, and drawing her to the sofa, ‘and I will tell 
you the whole of the melancholy story.” 

‘ After his bankruptcy last week, some days ela 
ed before anything was known of the place to which 
my unfortunate friend bad gone. It was supposed 
at first that he had fled with what funds he could lay 
his hands on. ‘This was the more credible from the 
ignorance of his wife as to whither he bad gone. 
She, cold-hearted thing, seemed to care little for his 
loss, but apepered to be cheifly affected by her de- 
privation of fortune. She even upbraided her hus- 
band publicly, and itis said when some forgeries 
which be had perpetrated were discovered, and a 
strict search set on foot after the criminal, she went 
so far as to hope he mis beitaken and. brought to 
condign punishment. you know they never liv- 
ed happ ' 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 
NEW YORK NEWS. 


It is now one year since the publication ef the News was 
commenced ; and its entrance upon another year of existence 
is a fitting period to recall to the public mind the favorable 
terms upon which its daily and weekly issues are published, 
to state some improvements recently made, and contemplated; 
and also to refer briefly, for information of those not acqnaint. 
ed with the paper, to some of the advantages its subscribers 
enjoy. 

The News will henceforth be published for the proprietors 
by the subscriber. In every particular of its business manage. 
ment, its friends and patrons, as well as those otherwise inter. 
ested, can rely upon entire promptness and efficiency. 

The sole editorial control of the News will remain with Mr, 
Joun L. O’SuLLIVanN, one of its proprietors. He will eon- 
tinue to be assisted by Mr. ‘'nomas P. Ketrece whose at- 
tention will be particularly devoted to tary and mer 
cial affairs ; in connection with which subjects he has attained, 
during his association first with the Herald and since with the 
News, a wide and most distinguished celebrity. ‘The valuable 
services of Mr. Ricuarp SvVrron have also been secured, 
with a view of earning for the News a reputation for early and 
accurate information u all matters of interest or news, and 
also for a judicious and varied combination of resding matter. 
His character as a writer of diversified talent, and fame asa 
reporter, render any further notice of his ability unnecess 
though it is well to add that he has assoviated with him seyer- 
al gentlemen also well known in newspaper life An accom 
plished scholar and writer, of high rank in literary circles, will 
have the direction of such part of the topics of the News a 
may fall within that range. 

The typographical department of the News wil be under the 
supervision of Mr. Jostru T. CROWELL, a: practical printer, 
and one of its ge rea No effort will be spared to placeit 
in the tirst rank of American newspapers for beauty and neit- 
ness of dress. 





THE MORNING NEWS 


Has been prosperous to a degree which could hardly have been 
antierpated at its birth; shown alike in an increasing advertis 
ing patronage and subscription ist, and demanding the onlay 
ment which is this day made in its size. The public 
price, however will remain at the same rates as heretofore. 
They are: to city subscribers, two ceuts a namber—nine cents 
a week. ‘To mail subscribers, five dollars a year for a single 
copy ; five copies fo one address for twenty dollars a year. 
THE WEEKLY NEWS 

Is already the second in point of circulation of the weekly 
papers published in the city of New York, not taking the er- 
clusively religious Journals into the count. [tis so generally 
known, that any comment n its merits 33 not necessary. 
F or the quantity and quality of reading matter which it gives, 
it 1s the cheapest weekly paper published in the United States; 
and when it is remembered that each number contains a well 
executed wood cut portrait of some distinguished Democrat, 
its uvequalled cheapness of price will be conceded. Its terms 
are $1 50 a year for asingle copy; $4a year for three copies 
to one address ; @6.a year for five copies to one address ; ant 
$10 a year for ten copies to one address 

THE TERMS of the Morning and Weekly News, as above 
stated, will be rigidly adhered to. No attention will be paid 
to any order, unless accompanied by the money. The com- 
mission allowed to postmasters on forwarding remittances, 
will be paid by this office, and the on sending money will 
be .credited with the full amount he pays to the postmaster. 
Postmasters will transmit the money. with a statement of the 
purpose for which it is pad, to the Postmaster of New York, 
who will communicate the same to the office of the News. 
Al! letters relating to the business of the papers should be ai- 
dressed to the undersigned 

New York, August 2Ist, 1845. 

JOHN H. GUION, 
Publisher of New York morning and Weekly News 


MUSIC. 
E D. & G. G. NYE, are manufacturing Reed Instromens 
e of the purest tones. They have now on hand Seraphenes 
and Melodeons for the examination and test of those wishing 
to purchase, and claim no other recommend than their tones 
may merit on the well attuned ear. ; 
All Reed and Stringed instruments carefally tuned and re- 
paired on the most reasonable terms. 
North Montpelier, June 9th. 48 ty 


THE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, CORNER oF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, BY 


ELI BALLOU. ao 4 

Terus.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1.50 per a 
paysble in.advance or within three months, invariably. 
subscription received for less than one year. except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued mptill aller 
rearag2s are paid, except at the discretion of the poblisher, m 

az All Communications concerain the paper must 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt., and those forwarded 
-byoMail must be post Paap. ; ug 

oF. Any person sending us six new subseril 
shall receive seven copies. Those who receive’ 
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